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NANCY BYRD TURNER 


WING Bells, ring Bells, 
Sound from loft and steeple. 
Sing a happy Yuletide song 
For the listening people. 
All the birds have flown away 
With the summer time; 
Ring your music on the air, 


Chime, Bells, chime! 


Dear Star, clear Star, 
Rise on hill and valley, 

Silver with your lovely light 
Lane and street and alley. 

All the flowers have blown away, 
Blossom, leaf and vine; 

Shed your beauty on the world; 
Shine, Star, shine! 


—Re printe d by 


permission of the Author 


Decoraticn by 


Carl Pfeufer 
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The Teacher’s Guide 


By RUTH EVELYN HENDERSON 


The December News in the School 


The Classroom Index 
Auditorium: 
Poem—“A Christmas Carol” 
Stories—“A Christmas in Denmark;” “Our 
hem;’” “Christmas News from Other Lands” 


‘Bethle- 


Civics: 
“The Flood Fighters” (a book review); “Fellow Mem- 
bers at Work;” “Christmas News of Other Lands” 


English: 
“Something for the Christmas Tree” is good material 
for oral exposition with demonstration or drawings. 
“Something to Read” continues the interesting book 
reviews. 


Geography: 
“About Costumes” (editorial) and “Envoys of Friend- 
ship from Many Lands” will interest all grades. 
Australia, Austria, Canada—‘Christmas News from 
Other Lands” 


China—“The Jar of Great Giving.” In Folk Tales of 
All Nations, by F. H. Lee (reviewed in the September 
issue of THE TEACHER’S GUIDE) is a section of Chinese folk 
tales. China, by Eunice Tietjens, in the Burton Holmes 
Travel Stories, Wheeler Publishing Company, Chicago, 
is a well written and understanding account of the most 
important phases of Chinese life. The Good Earth, by 
Pearl Buck, tells with intimate sympathy the story of 
a Chinese farmer’s life. 


Czechoslovakia—“Our ‘Bethlehem’ ” 
Denmark—“A Christmas in Denmark” 


France—“The Calendar Story for December,” “Christ- 
mas News from Other Lands” 


Germany—“Christmas News from Other Lands” 
Latvia—“The Latvian Festival of Song” 


Norway—“Roald Amundsen;” “Wandering Monday” 
(a book review, under “Something to Read’’) 


Poland—Sweden—“Christmas News from Other Lands” 

United States—Alaska—‘Kilyungmituk, the Lemming;” 
“The Flood Fighters;” “Fellow Members at Work” 
Handwork: 

“Our ‘Bethlehem’” suggests a sand table or miniature 
model project. “Something for the Christmas Tree” is 
an interesting something-to-make feature. 

Music: 

“The Latvian Festival of Song;” “Young Masters of 
Music” (a book review, under “Something to Read”’) 
Nature: 

“Kilyungmituk, the Lemming” 


Primary Grades: 
“The Jar of Great Giving” 


Orientation in Junior Red Cross Activities 

Marie McNamara, faculty sponsor of Junior 
Red Cross in the Troup Junior High School, New 
Haven, Connecticut, prepared the following use- 
ful “Guidance Outline” for orienting pupils in 
Junior Red Cross service: 


Purpose: To acquaint pupils with the Junior Red Cross, 
and the significance of the Service Fund in New Haven, 
and to promote among our boys and girls a spirit of 
service and a desire to be enrolled as a unit in the Jun- 
ior Red Cross. . 


Topics for Discussion: 

1. What Junior Red Cross members throughout the world 
are doing to serve 

2. Purpose of the JUNIOR RED Cross NEws 

3. Value of this magazine to the classroom 

4. Uses that the home room can make of the magazine 
5. Why New Haven needs a Service Fund 

6. Why Troup Junior High School should be enrolled 
Activities: 

1. Enrollment in the Junior Red Cross 

2. Monthly use of the magazine 

3. Reports regarding the Junior Red Cross rally 

4. Writing of plays, stories, poems about the Junior Red 
Cross, including the Service Fund in New Haven. The 
best of these should be sent to the Editorial Board of the 
Troup Review for publication. 

5. An entertainment for the home room period to stimu- 
late interest in the Junior Red Cross. 


Junior Red Cross “Meetings” 


The Decatur, Illinois, public schools reported 
systematic use of the NEWS, the CALENDAR, and 
other Junior Red Cross materials: 


The Dennis School held four Red Cross Assemblies at 
which all learned the Red Cross Song and Pledge. Eleven 
Junior Red Cross clubs were formed, eight of which held 
weekly meetings in the opening exercise period, using the 
NEws and the CALENDAR as a basis. 

The Mary W. French School combined the activities 
of the Humane Society and the Junior Red Cross in 
monthly discussions. The NEws was regularly used in 
classwork. 

The Oak Grove School also combined activities of the 
Junior Red Cross and the Humane Society in monthly 
meetings. The children reported on articles in the NEws 
and on Red Cross clippings from papers. 

In the Riverside School one auditorium period was de- 
voted to talks by the children on things they had ob- 
served, experienced, or read, that came under Junior Red 
Cross work. They learned the Junior Red Cross Song 
of Service, and when a box of apricots was received from 
Turkey, it was opened, with a public ceremony, by a 
pupil wearing a Junior Red Cross uniform. The third 
grade had a room club with a Junior Red Cross chair- 
man and a committee which was responsible for part of 
each club meeting, finding their ideas in the CALENDAR 
and the NEws, as well as from their own experiences. 

In the Washington School, the magazines were used 
regularly in English, reading, geography, history, art, 
and school club periods. 

The Oglesby School kept the magazines on the reading 
table. The youngest children looked at the pictures and 
heard stories read aloud to them. The third graders 
read some of the stories for themselves and arranged 
programs for opening exercises. The fourth grade used 
the stories and poems for English as well as opening 
exercises. Some of the articles were mimeographed and 
used in silent reading. Some of the stories were drama- 
tized and produced before the room. The fifth grades 
used the material for oral and written English. 








Developing Calendar Activities for December 


ANY of the activity notes in “Fellow Mem- 

bers at Work,” of this issue of the NEWS 
are concrete illustrations of Christmas service 
suggested on this month’s CALENDAR page. Read- 
ing of the many ways discovered to show friend- 
ship will fire Junior members everywhere with 
enthusiasm for similar adventure. 

The following analysis of opportunities includes 
only part of the ideas listed on the CALENDAR 
page: 

Classroom Index of Activities 
Art: 

Making greeting cards, writing cases, and other gifts 
Auditorium: ; 4 

Repeating school Christmas entertainments or singing 
carols at some hospital or public home in the community 
Cooking: 

Making Christmas goodies 
English: ‘ 

Studying current magazines, to select appropriate ones 
as subscription gifts 

Writing letters for school correspondence 


Manual Training: ; 

Making doll furniture and other toys and gifts 
Sewing: f 

Making sewing cases, pillow slips, handkerchiefs, stuffed 
dolls and animals 


Their Little-Brothers’ Keepers 


In the September issue of the TEACHER’S GUIDE 
examples were given of service on the part of 
kindergarten and primary grades. Junior mem- 
bers of all ages are active the year round in be- 
half of their younger friends in institutions. 

The New Orleans Chapter last spring reported 
a great variety of such service: 

Pupils of the Kruttschnitt School gave up part of their 
recess time for weeks, and stayed after school hours, to 
make two large boxes full of pink, blue and yellow oil- 
cloth dolls for the Baby Asylum. 

Pupils of the Allen Elementary School made dainty 
flannel wraps with crocheted edges, for babies. 

A third grade in the McDonogh No. 10 School made 
a baby pillow slip and crib cover to match. 

The Kohn School made crib covers for the New Orleans 
Dispensary. They adopted a baby from the Memorial 
Home and gave her a complete spring outfit. They also 
adopted a boy at the Home for Incurables, outfitted him 
with clothing, visited him often, took him to the park, 
and “even flew a kite for him.” This type of personal 
service has been especially popular in European countries. 

The Allen School took children from two homes on an 
outing to the Show Boat. 

The John McDonogh School made oil-cloth cats, ele- 
phants, rabbits and dolls, clothespin dogs, scrapbooks, 
bibs, crib covers, and baby dresses for two children’s 
institutions, taking the gifts personally and playing with 
the children. 


For Those at the Head of the Line 


Because of unexpected fortune in receiving sev- 
eral consignments of unpaired correspondence 
from abroad, there is an unusual opportunity for 
a number of schools to obtain a prompt exchange 
by entering international correspondence at this 
time. Some of the most interesting of these 
albums came from the Philippines, and several 
from European countries. Schools that wish to 
begin international correspondence or take on 
new pairings in addition to those they are carry- 
ing will be sent one of these if they will finish 
their own albums and send them now—so long 
as this small reserve of foreign albums lasts. 


Your Finest for Indian Friends 


Partnerships with Indian schools are among 
the privileges opened to other American schools 
through their Junior Red Cross membership. As 
the number of Indian schools is small in propor- 
tion to the number of schools seeking contacts, 
only those that undertake the project with seri- 
ous interest can be assigned partnerships. 

The school that becomes a partner with an 
Indian school has the usual pleasure that accrues 
from friendship with children in another part of 
the country. It will gradually accumulate infor- 
mation about the geography, the history and the 
habits of a less familiar section, and will in turn 
give similar information about its own section. 
New ideas of service will be received and given. 
Such benefits should come from any intersec- 
tional correspondence. In exchanges with an In- 
dian school, the partner school has, in addition, 
an opportunity to understand better the original 
Americans, their history, their folklore, art and 
culture, and their present problems and hopes. 
Such understanding will come gradually, through 
a sympathetic study and interpretation of the 
material received. There will be examples of 
Indian design, crayon drawings or water colors 
that frequently show amazing skill, occasional 
bits of pottery, beadwork, basketry, or weaving, 
sometimes samples of sewing or other school- 
work like that produced in any first-class school 
and comparing to advantage beside that of the 
partner school. 

In return, the partner school has an obligation 
to prepare the letters and illustrations of its 
albums with especial thought for the Indian 
pupils. Letters should be started with the greet- 
ing: “Dear Indian Friends,” and should be writ- 
ten and illustrated with the particular purpose 
of giving pleasure to the pupils for which it is 
prepared. In one case, the reasons given for the 
rejection of a consignment of material were: 

“These booklets are the work of individual 
pupils and simply scrapbooks. There is not even 
a letter telling the significance of the booklets or 
referring to exchange material passing between 
the two schools. We feel sure that the Indian 
school would not welcome material of a scrap- 
book nature, and we hesitate especially about 
accepting material that is the work of only two 
pupils. We are in receipt of two other booklets 
that we are not willing to forward because of 
their unattractive and untidy appearance. We 
believe that even the scrapbooks sent for Indian 
Sanitariums should be prepared with the Indian 
children in mind and pictures selected with care 
and discretion.” 

Not all the workmanship from Indian schools 
will be phenomenal. The English and the pen- 
manship may often appear unidiomatic or im- 
mature; for to the Indian children English is a 
foreign language. Partner schools, by preparing 
albums that are not necessarily elaborate, but 
models of good workmanship for the grade that 
prepared them, are performing service for the 
Indian schools. They will seldom have just cause 
for disappointment in the return contributions 
of their Indian partners. The benefits will be 
mutual, though we must not expect them to be 
identical. 


Service and World Fellowship 


HERE are experienced travelers who say 

that the more we know about people who are 
different from ourselves, the less we like them; 
in other words, that egoism is so strong that we 
can not observe differing habits in other people 
with anything except condescension, or even an- 
tagonism. There is only a measure of truth in 
this, surely, because if we know the reason for 
personal or national habits that appear unusual 
to us, most of us are able to accept them, at the 
worst with charity, and at the best with admira- 
tion. But some of these different customs or 
ways of thinking observed by one people in an- 
other may be unsocial; in that case, we hardly 
wish to encourage approval or emulation. So 
merely getting acquainted, cultivating an intel- 
lectual understanding through travel or corre- 
spondence, may not assure good will. 

Another way to build good will among nations 
is by developing common loyalties through simi- 
lar interests and activities. This is the way of 
clubs, secret societies, business organizations, and 
other groups. Each within its own circle, these 
probably build a kind of acquaintance that gets 
into the emotions and results in action more suc- 
cessfully than purely intellectual understanding. 
Yet, suppose the international association is one 
of crime, is harmful to society; or suppose it is 
political and perhaps subversive to the finest 
national loyalties; or suppose that it is lawful, 
but yet selfish, building the welfare of one group 
at the expense of other groups. No matter how 
successfully barriers of international difference 
may be broken down by such international activ- 
ities, if the impulses back of them are dangerous, 
pe the activities and interests become undesir- 
able. 

The strength of the Junior Red Cross in build- 
ing world good will, among its twelve million 
members in more than forty countries, is a 
greater strength than that of merely extending 
acquaintance, of developing intellectual under- 
standing or of building similar interests and 
activities. 

The Junior Red Cross includes all of these, and 
its springs are deeper than any. For the Junior 
Red Cross is founded on belief in youth’s willing- 
ness, childhood’s eagerness, to mitigate suffering 
and to contribute to the happiness of those 
around; it is founded on the best of human 
impulse. When the expression of kindness to 
others close at hand is extended to the nation 
and the world, good will remains the harmo- 
nizing principle. There is an immediate basis 
of acquaintance and understanding; an immedi- 
ate sympathy in common interests and activities; 
and an impetus to the growth of high idealism 
because the aims of separate groups are not self- 
centered, but unselfish. 

Nor should this be considered an effort to 
“change human nature.” Rather it gives oppor- 
tunity for a natural growth of the better part 
of human nature which a competitive society, im- 
posed upon generation after generation, has atro- 
phied. In Bellamy’s practical prophecy, Looking 
Forward, which is gradually becoming contem- 
porary and has recently gone into a new edition 


with an introduction by Heywood Broun, this 
significant sentence is put into the mouth of a 
descendant of our own generation: 


“Not even the fight for life with one another, the 
struggle for mere existence in which mercy was folly, 
could wholly banish generosity and kindness from the 
earth. .. The constant pressure through numberless 
generations, of conditions of life which might have per- 
verted angels, had not been able to alter essentially the 
natural nobility of the stock.” 


IN “THE PRESENT DIFFICULT TIMES” 


Something of the extent and significance of 
what children are doing is conveyed in an excerpt 


from last year’s report of the Hungarian Junior 
Red Cross: 


“There has, perhaps, been no year in which the Juniors 
have done so much as in this one, when faced by so - 
many desperate and unusual cases of want and misery, 
consequent on the present difficult times. Reports re- 
ceived give a surprising picture of the help the children 
have been able to give—of their own efforts—to the suf- 
ferers. Besides coming to the aid of their poor school- 
mates and the poorer groups, they have sought out sick, 
homeless and destitute people, shared in the works of 
mercy of the authorities and various societies with re- 
markable results. Headquarters issued a call to the 
groups especially of Budapest and environs, to join in 
the great movement started by H. S. H. Mme. Horthy. 
In response these groups, some organized in the poorest 
neighborhoods, contributed over six thousand kilogrammes 
of food. In recognition of their efforts, H. S. H. re- 
ceived in person the deputation of some four thousand 
children carrying their offerings, a sight never to be 
forgotten. We can not omit to mention the work of two 
groups in the province which, with the money they had 
earned, gave a dinner to some thousands at the ‘munici- 
pal kitchen,’ which they also supported with money of- 
ferings. For years they have given their help in serving 
at this public kitchen.” 


The strength of the bond among groups from 
different nations is revealed in a letter from a 
school in Hungary to a school in Iowa: 


“DEAR FELLOW JUNIORS: 

“Your beautiful and nicely prepared portfolio was the 
first which we received from our fellow Juniors in Amer- 
ica. Notwithstanding that we are not acquainted with 
you personally we love you already. 

“We think it was very nice of you to sell popcorn, 
and, with the money earned so, buy tickets for the play 
that your schoolmates, who were not well off, might see 
it too. From your letters we can see that you are kind- 
hearted, diligent Juniors who work in a Red Cross spirit 
for the benefit of humanity. 

“We have much to do in our school, but we too try 
to fulfill our Red Cross duties as well as we can. Before 
Christmas we brought those dresses which we have out- 
grown, but which were not in a bad state, to the Junior 
Red Cross work afternoons held in the school. There we 
mended these dresses that we might give them to our 
schoolmates. We collected also books, Christmas tree 
decorations and sweets for them, that they might have a 
nice Christmas Eve. From the toys which we prepared 
last year we gave some to the poor children of the 
‘Missio.’ 

“We prepare nice toys, lambs, cats, and colored flower 
baskets. We have not much free time, because we have 
much to learn and practice all kinds of sports. 

“In this portfolio you see the picture of our school and 
some of the members of our Junior Red Cross group. We 
send you some pictures of the plays we gave, also some 
of our drawings, a few pictures of our town, some views 
of Budapest, the capital of Hungary, and of the different 
health resorts on the shore of the Balaton Lake. On the 
last page we send you small badges, the Hungarian 
colors. We hope you will like and enjoy them. 

: “We beg you to answer soon and send you many greet- 
ings. 

e “Your LOVING FRIENDS.” 








Fitness for Service for December 


Postponement 


HEN the activity of sending Brailled 

Christmas cards to children in schools for 
the blind was included in this year’s program, a 
plan was under way whereby sets of cards could 
be supplied to Junior Red Cross members at a 
very small cost. Because of the large demand 
for Brailled short stories to be covered by Jun- 
iors and sent as individual gifts to children in 
schools for the blind (see September TEACHER'S 
GUIDE), the Christmas cards cannot be furnished 
this year. 

Eyes 


Modern life increases the burden on the eyes: 
long hours of typing, commercial, or clerical 
work; close application in the laboratory and 
library; study, reading and movies; auto driving 
or pedestrian ventures through crowded traffic. 

Eye defects often increase during school years. 


1 


One survey in the United States showed that the ° 


number of children needing glasses increased 
from 614% in the kindergarten to 23% in the 
seventh grade.” In another survey, a Swiss in- 
vestigator found that among twenty thousand 
children of five years of age there was only one 
case of short-sightedness, while among university 
students there was about 50%. An inquiry in 
London gave additional evidence that much short- 
sightedness results from school study.’ 


The Teacher’s Opportunity 


Problems of seating, lighting, placement of 
blackboards and choice of text-books are admin- 
istrative,” but teachers frequently have oppor- 
tunity to advise. In some schools, especially rural 
ones, it may be possible for pupils also to assist 
in improving conditions—perhaps re-arranging 
seats or blackboards, helping to keep windows 
clean and shades properly adjusted, or providing 
curtains that will soften glare and diffuse the 
light. 

In the absence of trained help, the teacher may 
learn the technic for simple tests of vision.“ Even 
if no provision is made for needed glasses, a child 
suffering from handicaps of vision may be helped 
by seating him where he has the best light for 
his desk and can see the board with least effort, 
by giving him less book work, more handwork 
and oral work, and by teaching him to let his 
ears and his hands help his eyes—learning as 
much as possible from the discussion of class- 
mates. In modeling, construction and dramatiza- 
tion, he may be given more active parts. 


Habits of Eye Hygiene 


A pupil should develop responsibility for the 
right “eye habits.” At the beginning of each 
study period the teacher or a “health committee” 
can make sure that all are in a position to avoid 
eye strain. Those with established bad habits 
can be reminded oftener. Simple rules to be ob- 
served are:° 

The reading page should be from twelve to sixteen 


inches from the eye, the variation depending on the indi- 
vidual’s size and personal comfort. 


Posture should be erect for all work. 

No reading should be done in direct sunlight or facing 
the light or in poor light. 

Light should fall over the left shoulder of a right- 
handed person and the right shoulder of a left-handed 
person, to avoid shadow on the book or paper. 


Relation to Other Health Habits 


The relation of eye hygiene to other health 
habits built previously may be established: 


Cleanliness—Eyes should be washed with clean, warm 
water daily and wiped with a clean towel or a clean 
cloth. They should never be rubbed with the hands or 
soiled towels, or other people’s towels. Dust or foreign 
bodies should be removed with something soft and en- 
tirely clean. 

Rest—Eyes need the rest that comes with long nights’ 
sleep. They may also need other rest from glaring sun- 
light or from fatigue of study or work. Rest periods 
for eyes may give a chance to enjoy one’s ears more 
fully. A good reader may read a short poem aloud, 
while all the rest close their eyes a few minutes to listen, 
each picking out an especially musical phrase or “seeing 
in imagination” some word picture. All may close their 
eyes to listen intensely to music, or all may sing a “lazy” 
song, with their eyes shut, hearing the tones better. 
Such games help to understand some of the compensa- 
tions of sensitive hearing and imagination enjoyed to a 
phenomenal degree by the blind. 

Exercise that keeps circulation healthy makes eyes 
brighter. Special exercises that stretch and relax the 
muscles at the back of the head, neck and shoulders re- 
fresh tired eyes. 


Nutritious food that builds the body protects and 
strengthens eyes against disease. Several noted eye 
specialists have made advances in curing certain eye 
troubles through improved nutrition of the patient. 


Infections and epidemics may be prevented by promptly 
looking after any abnormal behavior of one’s own eyes. 
Some diseases like “pink eye” are very contagious, and 
such eyes should be kept at home until they are well. 
Trachoma is spread through careless use of common 
towels. Infections that are not contagious may be 
started by rubbing the eye or neglecting to wash out or 
otherwise remove dust and foreign particles. The first 
signs of disease may show in the eyes before detected 
elsewhere, whether it is a cold, or measles, or other 
serious malady. Germs of disease may enter the body 
through the eyes—by rubbing with hands, by wiping eyes 
with soiled handkerchiefs. For their own sake and for 
the sake of others around, people should “keep an eye 
on” eyes that show any of the signs mentioned in the 
CALENDAR page. 

Safety rules require that one should not injure his own 
eyes by looking at the sun or other strong light, should 
wear goggles or shadowed glasses when needed, and 
should not throw things in a careless way to endanger 
the sight of others. In this connection, the story “The 
Foreigner” in the November JUNIOR RED Cross NEws 
has a valuable lesson. 


References 


The materials and books listed in the numbered foot- 
notes below are helpful for reference. The publications 
of the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 
450 Seventh Avenue, New York City, are valuable for 
all, and especially to teachers working with little help 
from others. 


*P. 433, Health Horizons, by Broadhurst and Lerrigo 
*P. 257, How to Enjoy Health, Lillington & Hill 
*Pp. 368-389, Our Health Habits, by Whitcomb & Bev- 


eridge; Conserving the Sight of School Children, National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness 
: “Pp. 524-532, Our Health Habits; Sight-Saving Classes 
in School Systems, and How to Test for Visual Acuity, 
National Society for Prevention of Blindness 

°P. 260, How to Enjoy Health, and lessons on care of 
the eyes for every grade, Our Health Habits 


The Jar of Great Giving 


ARTHUR BOWIE CHRISMAN 


Illustrations by Kurt Wiese 


NE spring-time morning in the reign of 

Yu-hwang, a solemn-faced boy sat on a 

hill slope near Chang-an City, talking, 
talking to himself. 

“Tt was our speckled hen of greatest merit. 
What a vile rogue is this fox to steal our price- 
less hen.” And all the while his sturdy fingers 
were tearing up the thousand-year-old sod. The 
entrance to the fox’s den led slantingly down- 
ward toward a tremendous horse-shoe grave; for 
the whole upper hill was a graveyard, facing 
south and a river, where 
wind and water were 
favorable to the buried. 
“Alive if I can,” said Ah 
Lan. “T’ll put the fox 
alive in a cage, and gain 
much wealth with his 
red pelt in the next cold 
weather.” 

“The fox is old and 
scarred by many 
fights,” said a quavering 
voice. “He has no value 
...and you... have 
no right to disturb the 
graves.” 

Ah Lan glanced up 
and beheld the very 
oldest of all graybeards 
sorrowfully regarding 
him. The young fox 
hunter was surprised but not alarmed. 
answered the old man respectfully. 

“Ten thousand pardons, honored gray one, but 
value or no value, I have an enmity toward this 
fox. He has slain our fairest laying fowl. Hence, 
I have great anger.” 

“There is a cure even for anger,” spoke the 
ancient stranger. ‘Would copper in your hand 
cause an end to the digging? My ancestors and 
yours, too, are buried here. Will you stop?” 

Ah Lan made an unmistakable gesture of 
Ne 

“I continue to ask a thousand pardons, ex- 
cellent sir,” he said, “but I cannot stop. The fox 
has harmed us villainously and needs to be 
caught.” 

Just the same, he paused long enough to gaze 


He 






Ab Lan glanced up 


in wonder until the old man, angrily muttering 
of ill happenings, had vanished over the hill. 
And, for a time, he dug more slowly, considering. 
By and by, he arose and went down to the field 
of work. His admirable father, Kwo-ching, had 
gone home for the poorest of lunches. Therefore 
Ah Lan took possession of the heavy wooden hoe 
and was soon returned to his digging above the 
fox den. “Whok! Whok!” sounded the hoe. 
Then. it made a strange new sound, and Ah Lan 
grieved mightily. “Ai yu! I have broken the 
hoe. The strange old man has worked a 
spell to stop me. Ai ya! Poor hoe! 
Poor me!” 

His father called from a distance, “Ah 


Lan, have you _ the 
hoe?” 
“Alas! Yes, my 


father. Broken. Broken. 
I broke it on a...” 

But he didn’t know 
what had broken the 
hoe, so he scratched in 
the earth and saw a 
gleam of purple. Purple 
shining through the 
yellow loam! 

“What can it be, this 
bad substance that is 
harder than a hoe? Hi 
yi! Daddy! Come here! 
I have found a jar; a 
buried jar with writing upon it!” 

Kwo-ching came forward slowly. “A jar of 
numbered bones, awaiting better times for proper 
burial, small one. Come away, before a tomb 
spirit smites you.” 

But the jar fascinated Ah Lan. He couldn’t 
leave it. “Perhaps it is gold I have found. 
What does the writing proclaim?” 

Nervously Kwo-ching came close enough to 
observe the worn characters. “Very ancient 
writing,” he observed, “and a most unworthy 
scholar to read it. Let me remember what I 
have known in times long past . . . The writing 
says... Yes... ‘TAKE ME—BUT BE NOT 
TOO GREEDY.’ A good day’s find, my son. 
Empty—but no matter. A vessel of this size 
and color can well fill the purse.” 
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When they reached the house Kwo-ching 
spoke a command. “Get water and a brush. 
Cleanse our treasure carefully while I put on 
gentlemanly clothing for a visit to the market.” 

So Ah Lan searched until he found an old 
brush. Having dropped it into the jar, he 
brought a pail of water. But he paused with the 


pail uplifted, and uttered a cry of wonder. “Hi 
yi! Who put in all these brushes? Nine 
brushes. Ten. Another one. Oh, Daddy! 
Come! Come! It’s a magic jar... giving us 


brushes.” 

Kwo-ching came protesting, “Nonsense. A 
boy’s imagination!” But when he gazed into 
the jar he beheld fifteen brushes. Six- 


teen. More. ‘‘Magic!” he said, while his knees 
shook. “Sh-h-h-h, Ah Lan. Your shouting 


might break the spell. Oh, my child, the spirits 
have befriended us. This is a jar of great 
giving.” 

He carried the jar 
into a dark inner cham- 
ber of the house. When 
a hundred brushes had 
appeared he put them 
in a sack and started off 
toward the city, after 
first bidding Ah Lan to 
work swiftly and take 
all brushes as fast as 
they were given—and 
keep the door locked. 

So Ah Lan stood be- 6 
side the tall jar and 
moved his hands swiftly 
while Kwo-ching went 
to the market and sold brushes. The brushes 
were all alike—very much worn; nevertheless, 
the price was so cheap that people bought 
readily. 

At last Ah Lan began to complain. “One-with- 
the-stick, (Father) I begin to feel pains. No 
sun. No air. No stopping from the task. I 
beg of you to let me rest a while. And please, 
sir, give me a copper cash. I should like to visit 
the sweet-seller’s.” 

Many times Kwo-ching said “No.’ 
he finally took a coin from its string. “Here. 
Go.” But poor Ah Lan was so utterly tired 
that his hands had lost power to hold; the coin 
slipped from his fingers and dropped into the 
jar. 
And immediately the jar stopped giving 
brushes and began to give copper cash! 
The coins heaved over its rim and rolled helter- 
skelter across the floor. “Catch them!” shouted 
the farmer. “Quickly! Put them in sacks!” 
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Howbeit, 





Immediately the jar began giving copper cash! 


Ah Lan shoveled the coppers into sacks, while 
his father carried full sacks to the money- 
changer and received gold and silver in exchange. 

But, alack, as Kwo-ching’s fortune grew better, 
his nature grew worse. He found fault when 
Ah Lan’s fingers were not scooping coins at top 
speed. He ceased providing wholesome food, 
and bought only mouldy, rancid bean-cakes. And 
Ah Lan changed from roly-poly to skinny- 
thinny. He pleaded with his father, “Oh, Stern 
One, I am so tired of bean-cakes. Please get me 
some tasty rice or millet.” - 

Kwo-ching answered, “Hush, son, and work 
harder. This is the first chance we have had to 
We must be saving, and 
build pai-lows (memorial 

arches) to every one of 
our ancestors. Here, 
take your bean-cake ... 
and eat rapidly.” 

Poor Ah Lan took the 


grow really wealthy. 
we can 


in time 


bean-cake, but he 
couldn’t eat it. No 
dinner. Norest. Noth- 


ing but work and dark- 
ness forever. The boy 
was so utterly wearied 
and woe-begone that he 
fell across the jar and 


went to sleep. And 
while he slept, the tired 
hands opened, and 


down dropped the bean- 
cake... into the jar. 

And immediately the 
jar stopped giving coins, 
and began to give mouldy, rancid bean-cakes. 
They spouted high, and rolled over the floor, 
covering it completely. Soon they filled the 
whole room. Doors flew off their hinges, and 
bean-cakes rolled into the yard. Bean-cakes 
lifted the roof from the house and showered into 
the field; finally they rolled into the road, com- 
pletely blocking the passage of travelers. 

Now, as it happened, His Majesty, Yu-Hwang 
the Mighty, frequently used this road. Kwo- 
ching knew very well what would happen should 
the king chance that way and find his chariot 
halted by rancid bean-cakes. There’d be an 
angry command, and the flash of a sword, and 
a head a-roll in the dust. Beyond doubt the 
road must be cleared. So the troubled fellow 
went to workmen who were idle and said, “Oh, 
men of work, please come and aid me. I must 
clear the road for the king.” 

The workmen answered, “Surely. We'll come 
... for much money.” 


Whereupon Kwo-ching They lifted the roof of 
offered them enormous 
wages, and the men came 
and filled wheelbarrows, 
and emptied them into the 
river. Hundreds of them 
working finally managed 
to clear the road; but the 
jar continued to give bean- 
sakes, faster and faster, 
and the distracted owner 
hired men in the thous- 
ands. His hoards of gold 
were nearly all gone when 
the laborers finally dug 
down to the house and 
cleared out the rooms and disclosed the wonder- 





ful jar. Kwo-ching sighed in vast relief. He 
tossed a shoe of silver into the jar. No good, 


whatsoever. The fiendish jar wouldn’t give 
silver—it continued to give bean-cakes. 

Just then the distracted man caught sight of 
Ah Lan, and he howled in wrath, “Oh, you 
wicked, terrible boy. You are the cause of all 
this misfortune. I shall beat you well.” 





Something for th 


ERE are two Christ- 

mas tree ornaments 
such as German children 
make from gilded walnut 
shells. You can make 
them, too. Cut the wings, 
body and tail of the air- 
plane out of one piece of 
cardboard, and cover this 
on both sides with silver 
paper. Make the rudder 
in the same way and glue 
it upright to the tail as 
shown in the picture. Then 
cut circles of heavy green 
paper and slightly smaller 
ones from red paper, and 
paste them on the wings. 
Clean and gild the nut 
shells, and glue one to the 
exact center of the wings, 
underneath. If you wish, 
drill a hole in the middle 
of the other shell for the 
cockpit of the plane. Glue 
it on top of the wings just 
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He raised his cane and . .. struck . . . viciously. 
But Ah Lan sprang away from the blow, and 
Kwo-ching’s cane fell smartly upon the jar. 

Whereupon the jar burst into a thousand 
pieces, and the pieces changed to dust and 
swirled up through the open ceiling. So that 
was the end of the jar, and the mouldy cakes, and 
the worry. 

And this is the end of the story. 


e Christmas Tree 


—S 


above the first shell. 
Make the pilot of a cork 
or of modeling clay, and 
make his eyes and nose 
out of colored beads or 
balls of wax. If you could 
not make the hole for the 
cockpit in the upper shell 
without breaking it, make 
just a head for the pilot 
and stick it right onto 
the top shell. Now make 
a propeller of cardboard 
and silver paper, and fas- 
ten it to the plane with a 
pin. Hang the whole 
thing on the tree with a 
piece of gold cord. 

The scale is made in 
much the same way. The 
gilded shells are hung by 
gold cord to a bar of 
twisted wire. <A_ pin 
thrust between the loops 
of this wire fastens it to a 
piece of folded cardboard. 
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A Christmas in Denmark 


LORNA RYAN 


Illustrations by Pixie O’Harris 


HEN Else went into the kitchen on the 

W morning of December twenty-fourth, 
the Husjonfru was very busy indeed, get- 

ting ready for the big Christmas Eve festivities. 

A great deal of cooking had been going on for 
days, and ever so many kinds of cookies were 
already stored in jars. Else liked the round 
brown ones with the almond in the middle the 
best of all. 

The housekeeper, Jonfru Olsen, let her have 
one to taste. It was crisp and spicy. 

Outside it was snowing hard, but the kitchen 
was warm and cosy. It smelled of lovely things 
to eat, too. At the table, Jonfru Olsen was shap- 
ing little figures and fruits of marzipan. A Dan- 
ish Christmas would be quite incomplete without 
these sweets of almond paste. One of the maids 
was preparing the stuffing of prunes and apples 
for the goose. The other was stirring the huge 
iron pot full of rice that was simmering on the 
stove. 

At that moment Else’s mother came in to see 
how things were getting along. She put an arm- 
ful of Christmas decorations on a chair, and sat 
down with a great big sigh. 

“T really must rest for a minute,” she said. 
“T’ve been so busy ever since I got up. But it 
has been worth it—the Christmas tree looks so 
beautiful. I don’t think I’ve forgotten anyone. 
Oh, how dirty I feel after handling everything!” 
She slipped a ring off and absent-mindedly 
pinned it to her dress with a brooch, ready to 
wash her hands, and then got up and went into 
the larder to have a last look at the Christmas 
preparations. 

“The sylte looks very nice,” she said to the 
Husjonfru. 

Else, who had followed her, looked into the 
brine that was standing in a dish on the shelf. 
Her mother had just lifted something round out 
of the salt. It looked like an English plum pud- 
ding tied in a cloth, but inside it was a kind of 
brawn. Almost every country in Europe has 
pig’s head in some form or other at Christmas 
time. In olden days the roast boar’s head was 
the main dish on Christmas day, but in Den- 
mark the pork is cooked and seasoned in a very 
special way and set in brine to make what is 
called sylte. 
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In the kitchen Else’s mother walked over to 
the stove and tasted the rice. As her husband 
was a Godsejer, or wealthy nobleman, and they 
lived on a big country estate, she didn’t need to 
look after the cooking—the Husjonfru did that 
for her—but she always liked to see what was 
going on during the Christmas activities. Es- 
pecially, she must taste the rice boiled in milk 
and seasoned with salt, because it was a most 
important part of the dinner. 

She lifted a spoonful to her lips. 

“Let me taste a bit, too,” said Else. “Do you 
think the Julenisse will like it, mother?” 

“T should say this was good enough for even 
the most particular Christmas brownie,” said 
her mother. 

Soon after that Else’s relations arrived and 
the house was full of excitement. Everybody 
seemed to ineet everybody else in the queerest 
places, and they were all hiding mysterious par- 
cels behind their backs and pretending they 
didn’t have them! 

Else and her favorite cousin, Hilda, stood be- 
hind a curtain near the dining room door and 
tried to guess what was inside the wrappings 
every time an aunt or another cousin came to 
smuggle their gifts in to Else’s mother, who was 
putting the finishing touches to the Christmas 
tree. 

About two o’clock Else heard her mother eall- 
ing her upstairs. 

“What do you think I’ve just thought of?” 
she said when Else and Hilda came in. “I haven’t 
anything at all to put on the tree for Jonfru Ol- 
sen! I don’t know how I came to forget her. 
The best thing we can do is to go to the village 
and see if we can possibly get a little present 
anywhere.” 

“Hilda and I will go,” said Else. 

“That would be a great help, but you won’t 
have much time, so you had better hurry.” 

In less than a quarter of an hour the two 
cousins were ready, and away they went through 
the snow in their sleigh. The wind whistled like 
anything against their ears. It lifted the lace 
cover on the horses’ backs and fluttered the 
plumes on their heads. 

When the two girls got back from the village 
they ran into the house as fast as they could and 


Else gave her mother the embroidered apron 
she had bought for Jonfru Olsen. 

“Hurry up and get ready. Everybody is here 
and we are just going to have dinner,” somebody 
called from downstairs. 

“While you were away,” Else’s mother said, 
“T discovered that my ring was lost. You re- 
member the one I pinned on my dress this morn- 
ing, Else? A few minute ago I found that the 
brooch had come unfastened—and my ring was 
gone!” 

“Oh, Mother,” cried Else. ‘Not that beauti- 
ful one Father gave you when you were married! 
Oh dear, oh dear! Whatever shall we do?” 

“Everybody has searched 
the house from end to 





end. It has simply van- 

ished. I feel most un- 

happy about it, but it’s aepecticoeanely 
Christmas time, so lI MS / 


mustn’t think about it too hy 
much and spoil every- 
body’s enjoyment. Come 
along, children, we must 
join the others.” 

At the last minute El- = 
se’s mother slipped into iB 
the kitchen. an 

“Where is the rice?” she 
asked, “I want to put the 
lucky almond in it my- 
self.” Jonfru Olsen handed 
her the almonds and she 
stirred one into the dish. 
“T know. it isn’t fair,” she murmured, “but I do 
hope Else will get it—and that whatever wish 
she makes will come true.” 

The dining table looked like a fairyland of glit- 
tering glass and lovely porcelain. All the heavy 
Danish silver shone in the candlelight, and 
everybody was laughing and happy. By some 
strange coincidence Else did find the almond in 
the rice, but when they all kept quiet while she 
made her wish, she didn’t tell them what it was. 

“T wish,” she said to herself with her eyes 
tightly closed, “that we could find mother’s ring.” 

After the rice, the goose was served—or rather, 
geese, because the party was so large that they 
had to have two of them. With them were 
served boiled red cabbage and potatoes browned 
in sugar. 

There was no plum pudding. Dessert was a 
great big cake, made in tiers like a wedding cake, 
with bonbons enough for all the guests arranged 
around it like little cannon. 

As soon as dinner was over the doors were 
opened into the living-room where the Christ- 
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In the spring the storks will come back 
to their nests 


mas tree was lighted with a blaze of candles. It 
was loaded with tiny baskets of nuts and choco- 
lates and marzipan novelties of every kind. Un- 
der the lowest branches the packages were piled 
in heaps. 

Although the living-room was large, even for 
a house in the country, there was hardly enough 
space for all the people who filed in. Besides 
all the relatives and friends, there were all the 
tenants and villagers as well. 

“Everybody join hands,” said Else’s father as 
he sat down at the piano and began to play a 
favorite Christmas song. 

“Hojt fra Traet jronne Top . . 

“High from the top of the 


? 


green tree 
- The Christmas light is 
shining - 


The room just echoed 
with the sound of feet as 
they danced around the 
tree. Song after song was 
sung. 

“Just one more,” cried 
Else, “before we have the 
presents. Play the one 
that I like best, Father.” 

And her father played 
the carol that every little 
Dane loves best, “Jule af- 
ten, oh hvor ar du séd,” 
which means “Oh Christ- 
mas night, how sweet you 
6555-87 

all go and sit down till I call your 
said Else’s mother, picking up the first 
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“Now, 
names,” 
parcel. 

In less than no time the room was a whirl of 
papers and ribbons and boxes. 

Else and Hilda ate so many nuts and raisins, 
and so much marzipan and chocolate that they 
thought they would never get over it. It was 
so late by the time anybody mentioned bed that 
they were almost too tired to walk, but there 
was still one important thing to be done before 
the day was complete. 

They went into the kitchen to get the rice 
that had been left over from dinner. It stood 
ready for her in an old-fashioned earthenware 
bowl, the kind of bowl that you will see in every 
good kitchen in Denmark—flat and yellow and 
very smooth inside. 

Carefully Else lifted the latch on the back door 
and looked out. The night was clear and it had 
stopped snowing. The stars were shining in a 
dark blue sky away behind the roofs of the out- 
houses. As she stood in the doorway Else could 
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Away they went through the snow in their sleigh 


see the snow piled up on the twigs of the old 
storks’ nests on the top of the barn. 

“T shall be glad when the spring comes,” she 
thought. “Then the storks will come back to 
their nests again.” 

She shivered and held the bowl of rice more 
closely as she ran out. 

“Wait a minute and I'll bring a light,” called 
Hilda, and they went into the barn together. 

It was fairly dark, but the lantern in Hilda’s 
hand made enough light for them to see that 
the cats were sleeping safely out of the cold. 

Else put the rice on the floor, right in the mid- 
dle of the barn so that the little fairy-men, the 
Julenisse, would have plenty of room to dance 
around it. At midnight they would come like 
tiny images of Santa Claus, wearing tall red 
caps above their bearded faces, red sashes around 
their gray tunies, red socks and big wooden 
shoes. 

On Christmas Eve the Julenisse have a very 
busy time. They have to look for rice in every 
country barn and city attic. Everywhere they 
find it they dance and bring good luck for the 
coming year. 

“Do you think there is enough butter on the 
rice?” Else asked Hilda. “The Julenisse are so 
particular about the butter, you know.” 

As she walked towards the door Else thought 
she saw a cat open his eyes and give a sly look 
at the rice. 

“Go to sleep, pussy,” she said. “If you touch 
that rice the little men will bring you bad luck, 
too!” 

The next morning all the bells were ringing 
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and Else was just going to 
step into the sleigh and go to 
the Christmas service in the 
village chu:ch when she re- 
membered the rice. 

“Just wait a minute for me, 
mother,” she said. “I want 
to see if the Julenisse ate the 
rice.” 

It’s most important to find 
out whether the fairy folk 
finished the rice, because if 
they did it’s a sign that they 
liked it and will see that you 
have the very best luck pos- 
sible. 

Else rushed back to the 
sleigh, and threw her arms 
around her mother’s neck. 

“Look! Look!” she eried. 
“Your ring was in the bottom 
of the bowl. It must have 
fallen into the rice when you were tasting it 
yesterday—or—do you think the little Julenisse 
brought it back to us?” 

“Oh, I’m so happy, Else, dear,” her mother 
said. “I feel sure that was what you wished 





At midnight the Julenisse would come and 
dance around the rice 
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when you got the almond . 

“Yes. It was—and I think the little men 
must have heard me wishing it.” 

Klse’s father smiled. He was delighted over 
the ring. 

“It’s a good bit of luck to start the year with 
anyway. So the Julenisse ate the rice, eh? And 
how were the cats looking this morning? Well 
fed I hope,” he said cheerfully. 

“What have the cats to do with it? 
even look at them!” 





I didn’t 





Austrian children enjoying a “Bethlehem” 


Our “Bethlehem” 


ALOIS JIRASEK 


Decoration by Anna Milo Upjohn 


HE greater part of December had passed 

in frosts, snowstorms and drifts, and Christ- 

mas was drawing near. I had no Christmas 
tree and no presents to look forward to. I never 
had such a tree, nor did anyone in our village. It 
was not the custom in those days for children to 
have one. On the other hand, the “Bethlehems” 
gave a lot of pleasure. I can remember how, as 
a boy, I longed for the time for them to come, 
and how, as early as autumn, I would begin to 
collect moss in the forest to form the soft ground 
for the shepherds of Bethlehem. 

At the beginning of Advent the actual prepa- 
rations would begin. Sheets of pictures repre- 
senting the Bethlehem scene were then on sale. 
Specimens of them hung behind the half-glazed 
doors of Mr. Vlach’s shop, in which could also 
be seen bundles of beechwood spills, sacks full 
of cobblers’ pegs and thin beechwood layers for 
use in soling boots. Above these things hung 
gay-colored coarse blankets for sleighs and 
horses and whips, as well as shiny, grimacing, 
red masks for use during the coming carnival. 

At this period the frosts were generally severe. 
The doors and windows of Vlach’s shop were 


often covered with ice-flowers, and inside the 
shop it was so cold that one’s breath emerged 
as a whiff of fog. Nevertheless, it was always a 
joy in that shop to turn over the piles of colored 
sheets, to look at the paintings of shepherds and 
their sheep, the city with the crescent over the 
blue or red domes, the violet-colored rocks, palms 
and bushes, the angels, the golden comet with 
its tail. We gazed at the pictures of the three 
kings with their wondrous hump-backed camel, 
gray elephant and piebald horse, and admired 
their tapestries, rugs, belts and ostrich feathers. 
When I had rushed home with the selected 
sheets of pictures, then came sticking them on 
strong paper with a paste of flour and water. 
Next the figures were cut out and pasted onto 
sharp-pointed sticks that could be stuck upright 
in the moss. Those were delightful times on 
wintry afternoons, when all was peaceful and 
warm in the room, while outside it was freezing 
and snowing and the sleighs passed with their 
bells tinkling. On the table in front of me rows 
of brightly painted figures and forms arose— 
men and women, sheep and trees and bushes. 
And then the setting up of the “Bethlehem” 
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on Christmas Eve! A board was fastened to 
the wall, running to the corner to make a shelf. 
On the left above it was placed the picture rep- 
resenting the city on the hill; in the middle of 
the board was the stable; on the right, past the 
rocks of paper and moss, were the shepherds, 
sheep, trees and artisans. Below on the extreme 
right and to the left of the stable, with its crib 
embedded in a soft carpet of green moss, were 
the shepherds and women bringing gifts of lambs, 
sakes and apples; and then came the three kings. 
High above the stable was an angel holding a 
shining banner with the motto: “Gloria in ez- 
celsis deo!” 

What wonderful things a child’s imagination 
saw in “Bethlehem,” especially in the evening 
of Christmas Eve, when for the first time the 
little candles on the edge of the board were 
lighted, and the whole scene was transformed 
in their brightness! How earnestly we stood 
in front of it and sang the Bethlehem song: 

“Praise the Lord Christ Jesus, Brother An- 
drew.” 

“Amen forever and ever, Brother Matthew.” 

“T am hurrying to Bethlehem. What has hap- 
pened there I do not know.” 

“So much I ean tell you, Jesus the Christ has 
been born there. Our shepherds tended their 
flocks near Bethlehem last night; at midnight 
there was a great light as if it were day.” 

On Christmas Eve we used to have fish to eat 


if they sent us any from the flour-mill where 
Father worked. Otherwise our evening meal was 
just the ordinary one. It consisted as a rule of 
millet soup, boiled dumplings with dried mush- 
rooms, followed by coffee and cakes. After sup- 
per Mother brought along presents in the shape 
of Christmas cake, apples, nuts and dried pears. 
At midnight we attended service. 

In the church was a “Bethlehem” which ex- 
cited our admiration by its extent and the size 
of its figures. But previous to this, I had seen 
a “Bethlehem” which fairly enchanted me as it 
enchanted many other boys—the most beautiful 
of all ‘“‘Bethlehems” that I had ever seen at that 
time ere yet I went to school. It was a big one 
with most of the figures carved out of wood, each 
one of which moved to perform its particular 
function—going up to the crib carrying gifts, 
cracking a whip over the sheep, chopping wood, 
and soon. It was a “Bethlehem” the mill-wheel 
of which really went round, and above whose 
city, with windows of real glass, an angel actual- 
ly flew. It was no matter to us that the wheels 
of the machine made a lot of noise when Knahl 
the verger, the builder of this “Bethlehem,” put 
it into operation. Indeed no. We used to visit 
Knahl’s house in regular procession to see the 
wonder. We were always welcome, and the 
marvelous “Bethlehem” was always put in mo- 
tion for us. 


—From Junior Red Cross Magazine of Czechoslovakia 


The Latvian Festival of Song 


UNE was a most exciting month in Latvia, 
for besides the great Festival of Song at Riga 
the Latvian fleet was celebrating its tenth 

anniversary. It was grand to see these ships 
from all nations come together on a peaceful er- 
rand. For the first time since the war there met 
in Latvian waters ships from France, Germany, 
Sweden, Poland, Finland and Estonia. A few 
British ships were also at Riga, and the sailors 
went ashore to play football against the town and 
village teams, and found the Latvian youths 
good players. 

The Festival of Song was the seventh to be 
held at Riga. Two hundred and seventy-five 
choirs came from all over Latvia. People of every 
class left their work for a few days, and at one 
time there were twelve thousand people singing 
and forty thousand listeners. 

The first of these Festivals of Song was held at 
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Riga in 1873, when Latvia did not exist as a sepa- 
rate state but only as a province of Russia. There 
were fifty-five choirs then. The sixth Festival, the 
first one in free Latvia, consisted of 158 choirs. 

This year most of the women came in their 
national costumes, some of which had been 
handed down from generation to generation and 
were cherished by their wearers as their dearest 
possession. 

Prizes were given for the most beautiful in 
order to encourage the people to return to their 
national form of dress. The men were a little 
shy of this, and left it chiefly to their women, but 
there were some bands of young men from dif- 
ferent parts of the country who came wearing 
just such suits as were worn by their grand- 
fathers, beautifully woven from homemade ma- 
terial, with much fine embroidery. 


—Children’s Newspaper, July 25, 1931 


Something to Read 


WANDERING MONDAY 


Ragnild Chevalier: Macmillan 
(Ages 9 to 12) 


HERE was a family of 

seven children who lived in 

Norway in a big house on a 
hill. Gyda, one of the girls, had a 
family of kittens in the wood- 
shed; Finn, the little boy, had a 
big dog that went to the baker’s 
every morning with a basket in 
his mouth for the bread. 

Olaf was always getting into 
mischief; once he pretended to be 
a brownie and frightened the 
cook; another time in a game of 
hide and seek he hid in a big chest 
and nearly suffocated. 

Sigrid had to practice on the 
piano early in the morning. She 
was bored and cold. So she put Gyda’s kitten 
on the piano to play, and sat down with a book 
to read by the stove. But, you know, a kitten 
on the piano doesn’t sound in the least like 
practicing! So it didn’t work. Again she and 
Gyda put a rooster in the ministers’ closet, but 
the ministers found it out and left the bird by 
the girls’ door to wake them early. And one 
time they found a ruined, haunted castle, with 
a chapel where a murdered woman was buried, 
and Ole told them a romantic story about it. 

They had a good time. In winter they skied 
and slid down hill and skated. In summer it 
was light nearly all night. In the fall they went 
up into the mountains for nuts and berries, and 
spent the night in an old log cabin. 

Sigrid grew up and came to America and wrote 
about all this in a good book. I think you will 
like it. J.C. W. 





THE FLOOD FIGHTERS 
Thames Williamson: Houghton Mifflin Company 
(Boys, 12 to 16) 
ERE is a corking story of the adventures 
one boy had with the Red Cross in a great 
Mississippi flood—and what he missed of it isn’t 
worth mentioning. 

Harry Stanton went along when the Red Cross 





asked his doctor father to help out. He found 
immediately that there were many things that 
even a fifteen-year-old boy could do to help. 
With the Red Cross arm-band on his coat sleeve, 
he went from one emergency to the next. 

On his way he did many things. He sat on 
the cow-catcher of a trainload of refugees and 
felt down through thé water with a pole to make 
sure the tracks were not washed out—and found 
that they were; traveling sometimes in a rickety 
old airplane, sometimes in a swift Coast Guard 
cutter, he helped carry food and pure water to 
refugees marooned on the narrow levees in the 
waste of water; he went on a private searching 
party of his own and found two wild cats in the 
attic of a drowned house instead of the small 
boy he was looking for. Working along the 
levee, he discovered what those sinister words 
“sand boil” and “blister” mean, and how men 
combat them. Finally, when the levee gave 
way under his feet, he received a good drubbing 
from the river, and all but lost his life. 

The story moves very quickly and gives an 
impressive picture of what a widespread disaster 
means. Vividly you see the misery of the people 
whose homes have been swallowed up by the 
yellow waters and who have been stranded with- 
out food or good water or even any certainty 
of life. And then you see the work of the Red 
Cross, saving thousands from starvation and 
drowning and from the scourge of disease. 

Thames Williamson served in the Red Cross 
during the great Mississippi flood in 1927, and 
writes from actual experience. J.C. W. 


YOUNG MASTERS OF MUSIC 
STORIES OF THE YOUTH OF ARTISTS 
Mary Newlin Roberts: Thomas Y. Crowell Company 
(Ages 10 to 14) 


> these books we meet as struggling and 
dreaming youths such great artists as da Vinci 
and Michel Angelo, Rosa Bonheur and Rodin. 
We learn how Mozart, when he was thirteen, 
wrote the music of a whole church mass from 
memory. We meet Bach, Mendelsohn, Chopin, 
Liszt, Beethoven and other immortals in the 
days when success is still only a far-off dream. 
The stories are lively, interesting and real. 
E. McB. B. 
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The two above met at Latvian Red 
Cross Headquarters in Riga, the 

















Japanese doll on her way to a 
Latvian school, and the doll in 
Latvian costume bound for Japan 


Juniors of Akron, Obio, dressed dolls for the Children’s Hospital 


Envoys of 






The doll to the right 


wears the men’s cos- 


from 


Many Lands 







tume of Estonia. Be- 






low is Jimmu, the first 
emperor of Japan, in 
a full suit of armor 










| 
Friendship | 
| 


A farm boy | 
of Nebraska 

A Polish doll wears skis. The 
doll below is from Jugoslavia, 
and carries wool to spin 
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The cheerful group at the right were dressed 
by the schools of Great Falls, Montana, and 
sent each to a different country 





The young lady above 

is from Norway, and 

the couple to the 
right from France 





Above is a real American; 

below, two German girls; 

and to the right, three repre- 
sentatives from Norway 


















This Kentucky moun- 
tain woman was made 
of a corn busk 





She comes from Italy 
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Ob! holly branch and mistletoe 

And Christmas chimes where’er we go 

And stockings pinned up in a row— 
These are thy gifts, December! 


—Harriet F. Biopcett 


ABOUT COSTUMES 


A&20P many of the dolls pictures on pages 

84 and 85 are dressed in interesting costumes 
of the parts of the world from which they came. 
The dolls themselves are valued by the schools 
lucky enough to get them, not only because they 
are most attractive, but also because they are 
models for correct national costumes. 

Of course, all our readers know that the bright 
and beautiful costumes of Europe are seldom 
worn nowadays. The typical Latvian dress, for 
example, is likely to be seen only on such an 
occasion as one of the national song festivals 
celebrated by the Baltic nations at intervals. In 
Bulgarian villages the Sunday merrymakers 
often wear the dress of the district, and on Sun- 
day afternoons in the fashionable Pincian Gar- 
dens in Rome one sees the children’s nurses in 
the lovely garb of the different provinces of 
Italy. For everyday life, though, all the civilized 
world dresses more and more alike, that is, in 
so-called European clothes. That seems a pity 
because much color and variety are lost. It is a 
pity, too, that to some people the old costumes 
should look queer and laughable, and that a few 
of those who own them now actually feel almost 
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ashamed of them. Certainly some of them are 
far more beautiful than our modern dress, all of 
them represent really artistic handwork such as 
people in the machine age can seldom afford, and 
many of them have woven into them the proud 
history of the country to which they belong. For 
example, the Skanderbeg jacket of the Albanians 
began to be worn when they went into mourning 
for the great hero of the country; the Monte- 
negrin’s cap commemorates a great day in his 
nation’s story; and some of the designs of 
Serbia’s embroidery reflect the story of the com- 
ing of Christianity to that part of the world. 


THE CALENDAR STORY FOR DECEMBER 


HEN the tinker came to town he went 

through the streets, piping a thin little tune 
to let people know that he was there. Three 
children pricked up their ears when they heard 
it. Jean dropped his ball. Elise stopped pitting 
plums, and little Jacques let the grasshopper out 
of its tiny wicker cage. ‘Mother, the tinker’s in 
town,” they cried. “Let’s have the copper sauce- 
pan mended.” 

Their mother took a cracked cup from behind 
the clock and counted the coppers in it. “Jean,” 
she said, “run down the street and ask if the 
tinker will mend it for a frane.” 

The tinker took the saucepan on his knees. It 
had served grandmother and _ great-grand- 
mother well, and until a few weeks ago the Sun- 
day dinner of chicken and mushrooms had al- 
ways simmered in it. Then one day the broth 
had begun to drip through in a tiny stream, put- 
ting out the charcoal fire beneath it. Copper 
vessels had grown so dear since the war that 
there was nothing to do but wait for the tinker; 
and now that he was here, what would he 
charge? 

The children leaned forward anxiously, but the 
tinker said it was a grand old saucepan, such as 
could not be found in these days, and he would 
be glad to mend it for a france. He worked his 
bellows and spread his solder, and presently a 
procession of three marched up the street, Jean 


at the head, drumming on the patched saucepan. 
A. M. U. 


The teacher had been talking to the children 
about various virtues. 

“Now, supposing I saw a boy ill-treating 
donkey,” he said, “and I stopped him; what vir- 
tue would I be showing?” 

“Brotherly love,” replied a bright scholar. 


—From The Children’s Newspaper 


Roald Amundsen 


ORWAY, barren and mountainous, the 
home of a sea-faring nation, has reared 
many a world-famous man. Foremost 
among them is Roald Amundsen. Amundsen 
was born on the sixteenth of July, 1872, at Hvit- 
zen, a town on the big river Glommen where he 
could see ships constantly passing by. His father 
was a master mariner, and from him and his 
ancient viking ancestors Amundsen inherited a 
love of the sea. He was only a year old when 
his parents moved to Oslo, 
but during the holidays 
Roald and his_ brothers 
used to return to their 
birthplace. In winter they 
would play about on laid- 
up ships, and many a tale 
of the sea was told them 
by sea-faring men. 

The boy learned at an 
early age to run on skis, 
and his favorite game was 
pretending he was a polar 
explorer. Soon his skiing 
expeditions carried him 
far into the great moun- 
tain spaces of Norway, 
and won him quite a repu- 
tation. 

Although Amundsen 
was not exactly devoted 
to his books during his 
school years, he managed 
to pass his examinations 
well. He received his B.A. 
degree in 1890, and began 
to study medicine, but 
after his mother’s death he put away his medical 
books and started the study of navigation. 

In 1894 he went on a seal-hunting expedition 
on a big, old sailing vessel and encountered pack 
ice for the first time. On his return he passed 
his mate’s examination, after which he took part 
in a Belgian expedition to the Antarctic. The 
ship had to winter on the ice, and Amundsen had 
his first experience of the hard life of a polar ex- 
plorer. While on this voyage he made observa- 
tions on the earth’s magnetism, and these gave 
him the idea of combining the dream of his 





Roald Amundsen dressed for the 
Arctic 


youth—navigating the Northwest Passage — 
with making tests of the earth’s magnetism in 
the neighborhood of the magnetic pole. 

The Northwest Passage had been discovered, 
but no ship had yet passed through its entire 
length, and Amundsen wanted his to be the first. 
In the little vessel Gjoa, with a crew of only 
seven men, he set out on the seventeenth of 
June, 1903. After two and a half months of 
dangerous sailing, the Gjoa reached King Wil- 
liam’s Land, and anchored 
near the magnetic pole. 
Here the explorers re- 
mained for two long years, 
making continual observa- 
tions and collecting things 
of interest from the Eski- 
mos, who had never before 
seen white people. In the 
middle of August, 1905, 
the little ship took up her 
course again along the 
coast of North America 
until she became impris- 
oned in the ice near Bering 
Straits. Amundsen did 
not reach home until the 
autumn of 1906, but he 
had accomplished what he 
had set out to do. A ship 
flying the Norwegian 
colors was the first to pass 
by that perilous route 
from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the Pacific. 

His next plan was to 
try to reach the North 
Pole—the ambition of his life. The Norwegian 
government placed at his disposal the Fram, the 
specially constructed ship which the great Nan- 
sen had used on his polar trips. But it proved 
very difficult to raise sufficient funds for this ex- 
pedition, which was likely to last five or six 
years. Then came the heart-rending news that 
Peary had reached the North Pole, and Amund- 
sen realized that he must change his plans. He 
therefore decided to set out for the South Pole. 

His South Pole expedition was a wonderful 
achievement. The Fram penetrated further 
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south than had any other ship. Then the mem- 
bers of the expedition pitched their winter camp 
on the ice barrier, whence they had a dangerous 
climb to make. They passed across enormous 
glaciers intersected by deep gullies and crevasses, 
and reached the highest point after twenty stren- 
uous days. Sledges and skis carried the ex- 
plorers on across a slightly sloping plateau to- 
wards the Pole, which they reached on December 
14,1911. Amundsen’s aim was accomplished. 
He did not, however, forget his original plan; 
for to reach the North Pole was to him like the 
accomplishment of a holy vow. But there were 
many difficulties to overcome. For one thing, 
the old Fram was useless, and a new boat had to 
be built. This was named the Maude, after the 
Queen of Norway. In 1918 Amundsen started 
out in her from Oslo with the idea of drifting 
from the North Siberian Islands across the polar 
basin. Ill luck followed him. Due to unfavor- 
able ice conditions, the members of the expedi- 
tion had to pass two winters on the ice. When 
they finally succeeded in entering the current be- 
yond the Northwest Passage, they found that the 
flow of the polar stream was not constant, and 
hence would not take them to the polar basin. 
The expedition did, however, make valuable 
geographic and scientific observations. 
Amundsen was more than ever determined to 
reach the Pole. Aviation had developed enor- 
mously during his absence, and he believed that 
it would now be possible to make the voyage to 
the pole in an airplane. A wealthy American, 
Lincoln Ellsworth, came to his assistance. In 
June, 1925, two Norwegian planes bearing 
Amundsen, Ellsworth, Riiser-Larsen, Dietrich- 


son, Omdahl and Feucht, took off from Svalbard. 
In view of the lack of previous experience in fly- 
ing in the Arectie and in landing on the ice, it was 
a daring venture. Once again Amundsen was 
doomed to disappointment, for they were forced 
to return when within only a few miles of their 
goal, 

The great explorer then relinquished the idea 
of making the flight in a plane and decided to 
use an airship instead. Again Ellsworth financed 
the project. The Norge was built in Italy, and 
bought from the Italian government. Flying the 
Norwegian flag, with an Italian and Norwegian 
erew, and with Ellsworth the one American 
aboard, the expedition set out. On May 12, 
1926, they dropped the Norwegian flag on the 
Pole. The feat was accomplished—an airship 
had passed over the North Pole. More than this, 
the Vorge went on over the waste spaces of the 
Aretie and answered in the negative the long- 
discussed question whether there was land in 
those regions. 

Amundsen had carried through the last of his 
plans, and it seemed as though now he might 
rest. But not for long was he left in peace. In 
the summer of 1928 an Italian airship expedition 
was wrecked in the Arctic, and the position of 
the crew called for immediate assistance. 
Amundsen, on being asked to help, set out at 
once in the flying boat Latham, placed at his 
disposal by the French government. It was his 
last venture. Parts of a wrecked flying boat 
which were identified as belonging to the Latham 
are the only proof of the disaster which overtook 
him and his comrades far north in the Aretie. 


—From the Norwegian Junior Red Cross 





PAUL BERGE. OSLO 


The Norge just before ber flight over the North Pole 
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The brown lemming is often found in the grassy borders of ponds and streams 


Kilyungmituk, the Lemming 


OLAUS J. MURIE 


Illustrations by the Author 


IL-YUNG-MI’-TUK—“the one who drops 
from the sky’—so the Eskimos call the 
lemming. And who has a better right to 

name him than the Eskimo? For the lemming 
is at home in Eskimo land, on the open tundra, 
where the caribou and the musk ox roam. 

I remember a wintry night in northern Alaska. 
We were snug in a little log cabin, some Eskimos 
and I. To-ta’-look * and his family were there. 
Selawik Sam had come up the river that day 
with his dog team and was stopping over night. 
The two Eskimos were talking together and I 
was busy with my own affairs. I could not under- 
stand their language when they talked so fast. 

Then Totalook spoke to me. 

“You know dat country Kilyungmituk come 
from?” 

“Why, yes,” I replied. 





“Kilyungmituk lives 


here. I have seen the tracks out here on the 
snow.” 

A strange expression came over Totalook’s 
face. “Ole men say,” he continued, “that Kil- 


yungmituk come down from the sky.” 

Then I understood, for I had heard the story 
before. I said no more, but listened. “Old men 
say when Kilyungmituk starts down from the 
sky, he is a big grizzly bear. He come down, 


* Mr. Murie had a story about this family called “Pooto, 
the Pup” in the News for January, 1928. 


down and get smaller and smaller. When he 
reaches the ground he is small, like a mouse. 
Selawik Sam say he see the hole in the snow 
where Kilyungmituk fall.” 

We were silent a moment. I thought of the 
great bear falling through the air, shrinking in 
size until he fell lightly in the snow in the form 
of a lemming. And there sat Selawik Sam, who 
said he himself had seen the hole where the 
lemming fell! A queer tale, surely. But after 
all, not any more strange than our own fairy 
tales. It is said that lemmings appear to be 
unusually plentiful on the tundra right after a 
snow storm and that this fact probably gave rise 
to the idea that the lemmings fell with the snow. 
Do not we also sometimes say that angleworms 
fell with the rain, when we see them crawling 
everywhere over the sidewalks after a rain 
storm? 

Totalook spoke again. “You see the tracks of 
Kilyungmituk? He walk like this,” and he 
showed me how the footprints lay in the snow, 
one after the other. “Just like a grizzly bear,” 
he added. 

But what is this lemming, after all, you might 
ask. 

First, I wonder if you know of that great tribe 
of native mice which live in our woods and 
meadows; hundreds of varieties, little and big, 
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each kind seeking the home best suited for it. 
Some mice choose the damp, grassy meadows; 
some prefer the deep woods; others live in the 
desert; still others in the rocks. From the jungle 
of the tropics to the tundra of the Arctic, under 
cover of the green blanket of plant life which 





In winter the lemming wears white, but 
so does the Arctic fox which bunts him 


Nature has spread over the surface of the earth, 
live little folks we seldom see—a fairyland of 
mice. 

Do not think of your cupboard and cheese for 
I am speaking now of our native mice; clean, 
bright-eyed little creatures living out of doors. 

In this great furry tribe belong our lemmings. 
And the lemmings have chosen the tundras of 
the Arctic for their home. 

Take a map of the world. Trace out the Arctic 
regions—northern Scandinavia, Siberia, Alaska, 
Canada, Greenland, many Arctic islands, the 
lands of polar exploration—these are the homes 
of the lemmings. All these lemmings are not 
alike—they are of different sizes and different 
colors in different parts of the Arctic regions. 

Scientists have classified our North American 
lemmings into two groups, the banded lemmings 
and the brown lemmings. Our Kilyungmituk is 
a banded lemming. 

He is a roly-poly mouse, with hardly any tail 
at all, just a furry little stump of a one, like the 
bear Totalook insists that he really is. The fur 
is thick, a mixture of gray and brown, with a dark 
line down the back. Along the shores of Bering 
Sea in Alaska lives a race of brightly colored 
lemmings, handsome creatures with rich shades 
of brown in their fur. Like their neighbor, the 
Arctic hare, the soles of their feet are clothed in 
fur; truly they are warmly clad. 

On the approach of winter a strange thing 
happens. Like other mice, they shed their sum- 
mer fur; but the new winter coat is white, like 





that of the ermine and the Arctic hare. And 
then another strange thing takes place. Two 
claws of each front foot become double. Why 
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should the lemming grow double claws just for 
the winter? Is it to help in burrowing in the 
snow? We do not know. 

In the spring the extra growth of claw disap- 
pears, the new brown fur coat comes back, and 
the lemming is more like a mouse once more. 

I remember the Eskimo of Hudson Bay once 
told me of the great fox year, the winter when 
the white foxes overran the country. Hundreds, 
yes thousands, were caught in the traps. Hun- 
gry foxes ate those already in the traps. The ani- 
mals were famished. Why? It seems that every 
few years the lemmings and other mice die off in 
great numbers. Then the foxes go hungry. 
They travel miles and miles seeking food, and 
some of them starve. Hard times have come to 
the Arctic. 

One time I was tramping over the Alaska 
tundra, watching the northern birds on their 
nesting grounds. Many little snipe were there. 
Loons were calling from the ponds. Alaska long- 
spurs, those happy little songsters which the nat- 
uralist, John Burroughs, once called “the bobo- 
links of the north,” were trilling and singing 


everywhere. There was 
green grass; new leaves 


decked the willows, flowers 
starred the ground; it was 
springtime in the Arctic. 

On mossy slopes I found 
the entrances to little bur- 
rows—lemming dens. I 
tried to dig out some of 
them, for I wanted to see 
the lemming. But I found 
home. 

But other Arctic folks know how to find him. 
Only the day before I had come across the nest 
of a great snowy owl. It was on the ground, 
just a little hollow in the moss. But in this 
hollow were eight precious owlets, and the fierce 
daddy owl swooped at me and did his best, with 
beak and claw and harsh voice, to frighten me 
away. But I tarried long enough to watch the 
babies, and to see what they were having to 
eat. There lay the bodies of several field mice 
and two fine lemmings. Daddy owl knows where 
to find these furry Arctic mice, and it takes many 
of them, day after day, to feed the hungry owl 
brood. 

Then I remembered the day when I spied a 
slender, dull gray animal trotting across a little 
dip in the plain—an Arctic fox. This little fel- 
low is an aristocrat in winter, clad in his great 
shiny white coat of fur, but now in summer he 
seemed a different creature, slinking along in his 
ragged gray fur. But at all times, summer or 





A lemming’s 
forefeet in 





winter show 
extra claws 


not one at 


winter, the white fox keeps an eye open for the 
lemming. 

I recalled one day, on the shores of Hudson 
Bay, when I found a raven’s nest high on a 
rugged cliff. On the ground under the nest lay 
many bones, among them those of the lemming. 

I had watched the great soaring hawks on the 
tundra, and found their nests on rocky ledges, 
where the tundra was broken by some cliffs and 
pinnacles. At the nests I had found the lem- 
mings. 

It is said that even the reindeer will some- 
times eat a lemming. 

Yes, I thought, as I sat on the mossy knoll, 
the lemming lives a comfortable, happy life here 
among all the summer greenery, but he also has 
numerous enemies. After all, except for the 
myriads of the mouse tribe living all over our 
lands, the birds and mammals of prey would find 
it hard to live. 

Have you noticed that in some hard winters a 
great many snowy owls and goshawks come south 
into some of the states? This happens when the 
supply of mice and rabbits in the far north is 
short. The feathered hunters must come south 
to seek better hunting grounds. 


Sometimes the mice themselves increase and 
become very numerous. At such times they 
have been known to start on a migration—as 
a rule, probably only for a short distance. The 
most famous instances are the migrations of the 
lemmings inNorway. It is said that considerable 
armies of these little creatures march off across 
the country, and that even when they reach the 
sea they plunge in and do not stop, and that 
many of them perish. It has been reported that 
our own American lemmings sometimes go off 
on migrations. A trapper told me once that 
some “red mice” seemed to be migrating through 
an Indian camp one year. The dogs were catch- 
ing them and the Indian children caught them 
and played with them. I concluded that these 
“red mice” must have been the brown lemmings, 
which live in the same territory as the banded 
ones and which do not turn white in winter. 
Apparently, however, we do not have any- 
thing like the famous lemming migrations of 
Europe. 

Many strange creatures can be found in the 
world of mice. The lemming is one—Kilyung- 
mituk, the one who was a grizzly bear and came 
down from the sky. 


Fellow Members at Work 


HE Christmas activities of 
the twenty-six schools of 
Somerville, Massachusetts, 
began with an entertainment 
given at the Home for the Aged 
by the Western Junior High 
Dramatie Club. A sketch en- 
titled “The First Dollar’ was 
presented, and the Boys’ Glee 
Club, assisted by the second 
orchestra, sang Christmas carols. 
The old people seemed much 
touched by a selection dedicated 
to Phillips Brooks. At the close 
of the entertainment each of 
them was presented with a nar- 
cissus bulb growing in a glass jar 
and a Christmas card. The Juniors themselves 
were given refreshments of ice cream and cake. 
Juniors of Hanscom School remembered the 
old ladies in the Home for Aged Women in Rox- 
bury, Massachusetts, with gifts of twenty-five 
books of stories cut from the daily papers and 
twenty-five “comfort powders,” each of which in- 
cluded a sachet case made by the pupils. Ben- 


Sl 


This young 
lady led the 
carollers at 
the Christ- 
mas party 


given by Bos- 
ton Juniors 


* 


nett School Juniors sent stories, calendars and 
cards to the Home for Aged Couples in the same 
city. 

Somerville schools remembered the children 
also. To its other Christmas toys, Carr School 
added those which had been too large to get into 
the Christmas boxes. They sent two boxes of 
these toys and also some books to the Indian 
School at Koosharem, Utah. The Indian chil- 
dren’s teacher wrote: “It is impossible to express 
my gratitude for the kindness you are showing 
us. It is the first time we have been remembered 
by anyone.” 

These schools also sent toys, games, puzzles 
and books to the Children’s Hospital and the 
children’s ward of other local hospitals, to the 
Home for Destitute Catholic Children and to 
the children of veterans. 


RADE three-B of Whiteville, North Caro- 
lina, sent a considerable number of toys, pic- 
tures and pieces of pottery and fruit, nuts and 
candy to the children’s sanatorium in their state. 
They asked the superintendent of the sanatorium 
for the names and ages of the primary children 
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Boys of St. James Orphans Home, Duluth, Minnesota, with toys 
made for them by boys of Lincoln School, Hibbing, Minnesota 


so that they could get the right gift for each 
child. Then they made a Christmas pageant 
about it all. In the pageant the children told 
Santa Claus what they had done, and Santa 
helped them pack the box of gifts to send to the 
sanatorium. 


HE children in the Montana School for Back- 

ward Children at Boulder had a particularly 
happy Christmas last year because they were 
able through the J. R. C. to help other children 
even less fortunate than themselves. Their 
teacher wrote: 

It was the happiest Christmas that our children have 
ever had, not only because they were so generously re- 
membered by other Junior Red Cross children, but be- 
cause they worked for several weeks before Christmas 
preparing a box for the New Mexico children. Feeling 
that they were working for other less fortunate children 
than themselves was an entirely new experience and a 
very happy one. Even my biggest boys, who sometimes 
scoff at things, worked eagerly for the box. 

At Christmas every child had more than one toy in 
his hands. Do you know how heart-breaking it is to a 
child to hold one little toy while others are loaded down 
with gifts from home? One little chap, a dear child, was 
heard to say to another, “I won’t get a box ’cause I haven’t 
any folks.” But this year all hands were full and all 
faces beaming thanks largely to the Junior Red Cross. 


” ANTED: Staff doctors, nurses, carpen- 
ters, painters and dressmakers for toy fac- 
tory. Wages one happy hour per day. Apply to 
Mrs. Bird any day after school hours.” The 
“factory” thus advertised was established in the 
basement of Lincoln School, Jerome, Idaho, for 
the repairing, redecorating and refurbishing of 
toys for distribution at Christmas time. It was 
patterned after the most up-to-date institutions, 
and opened and closed at regular hours, but the 
Juniors frequently begged to be allowed to work 
overtime. 
Old toys were collected. 
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They went first to 


the carpenter shop and then to the 
painters. The dolls were sent to the 
doctors’ office where the necessary 
operations were performed, and they 
were then placed in the hands of the 
beauty culturists to be supplied with 
new wigs and complexions. Thencethey 
went to the dressmakers, where they 
were fitted out anew from top to toe. 

Not only were the old toys repaired, 
but many new ones were designed. 
When all were finished the entire con- 
signment was sent to the Red Cross 
Chapter, which placed them in the 
homes of local needy families. 

The factory ceased operation a few 
days before Christmas and, as a closing 
event, each class in the school furnished material 
for a Christmas dinner for one family. 


HEN Winthrop School, New London, Con- 
necticut, sent twenty-five Christmas gifts 
to the Mesita Day School, Laguna, New Mexico, 





Juniors of Minersville School, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, making Christmas gifts 


they did not know how many girls there were in 
the New Mexican school. But the Juniors wanted 
their distant friends to get the right kind of gifts 
without having to spoil the pretty wrappings. 
So they divided the gifts into three sorts: gifts 
for boys, gifts for girls, and gifts that either boys 
or girls would like. Then they wrapped each 
sort differently. The gifts for boys were wrapped 
in white paper with red cord, those for girls in 
white paper with green cord and those for either 
boys or girls in colored paper. 


UNIORS of Lincoln School, Hibbing, Minne- 
sota, made some toys which they sent to the 
children at St. James Orphans Home in Duluth, 


Minnesota. In reply they received this letter 
from the Sister in charge of the Home. 

Words fail to voice our appreciation of the splendid box 
of toys you sent us. Were the children happy? I will 
leave you to decide when you see their snapshot taken 
after receiving their gifts which 1 will send you. 

This box also proved a real inspiration to our medium- 
sized boys who have lately started to use the tool chest. 
They have been eagerly examining each toy, and choos- 
ing which they should make. 

In behalf of the children and Sisters I wish to thank 
you and your boys for the joy it gave our children, and 
the boys should be particularly praised for their artistic 
coloring as well as for the careful workmanship. We also 
noted how neatly they were packed. 

Our little orphans, one and all, say a big thank you 
and God bless you. 

One of the snapshots is reproduced on the 
opposite page. 


HERE are so many Juniors in New York city 

that their work makes a very large total. 
They filled 3,400 big red stockings with toys and 
other gifts, and then had many things left over. 
The girls in the cooking classes made many 
pounds of candy, and hundreds of popcorn balls. 
They held an exhibit of all these things which 
was attended by the superintendent of schools 
and many prominent people. 


HE home economics departments of the 

junior high schools of Pasadena, California, 
made 150 individual fruit cakes for their J. R. C. 
Christmas gifts, and wrapped them prettily in 
red paper and green ribbons. Boys of McKinley 
Junior High School made one hundred cribbage 
boards for bed patients. 


HE J. R. C. of Utica, New York, voted to give 
the presents they had prepared to children in 
families that would not be having much Christ- 





Seventh and eighth grade Juniors from the Stonewall 

Jackson School, Birmingham, Alabama, with the ging- 

ham dogs they made as Christmas gifts for the local 
Children’s Hospital 


mas fun. They asked the local committee for the 
unemployed to give them some names. They 
made up Christmas packages for forty children 
in six families, ranging in age from babies to boys 
and girls of sixteen and eighteen years. Two bags 
of apples and vegetables which were sent in by a 
one-room district school near Vernon were sent 
to two of these families. The primary grades of 
the Utica Catholic Academy made little boxes 
and filled them with candy and chose four of 
their number to take them to the crippled chil- 
dren’s hospital and to St. Joseph’s Infant Home. 
Four Juniors from Mount Carmel School took 
candy in boxes which they had made to the chil- 
dren’s ward of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital and to 
some of the old people in the same institution. 
Two large cartons of fancy boxes were sent to 
St. Joseph’s Infant Home for the Sisters to use 
for the candy they gave the children on Christ- 
mas morning. 

The Juniors from Union School sent books to 
the Detention Home and twenty-four dolls to 
the Jay Street Day Nursey. At the Nursery they 
found there were twenty-seven children and only 
three dolls for the Christmas tree, so that without 
the Junior Red Cross the children would have 
had a sad Christmas indeed. 


UNIORS of Danville, Pennsylvania, collected 

a large amount of groceries and canned goods, 
toys and clothing which they gave to the Com- 
munity Christmas Committee for distribution. 

Christmas boxes for Lihue, Kauai, Hawaii, 
arrived early in December a year ago. The prin- 
cipal of the Lihue Grammar School tells in her 
letter of thanks what happened to the boxes: 


The cartons filled with Christmas boxes came today, 
and we are delighted with them. For several years 
our pupils have brought free-will offerings to 
the school at Christmas time, such as fruit, 
canned goods, cereals and toys. These we 
make into packages and give to the welfare 
nurses all over the Island, to be distributed to 
needy families. Until this year it has always 
been hard to get enough gifts, but now, with 
the wonderful contents of your Christmas 
boxes, we can supply every single child. 

The pupils of the Territorial Normal Train- 
ing School in Hawaii kept for themselves 106 
of 191 Christmas boxes sent them from Pacific 
Coast Juniors. They had made ever so many 
stuffed dolls, wooden toys.and_ scrapbooks, 
which they added to the eighty-five remaining 
Christmas boxes. Then they gave thirty-five of 
the boxes and many of their toys to St. Mary’s 
Children’s Home. To Palams Settlement went 
other toys and the last fifty boxes. Patients 
at the Children’s Hospital were remembered 
with gifts. Several groups of pupils visited the 
home for old ladies and sang Christmas carols. 
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Members of the Latvian Junior Central Committee ready to distribute Christmas gifts to needy children 


Christmas News from Other Lands 


UNIORS of the Volksschule, Salzburg, Aus- 


on] 
tria, acknowledged an international corre- 


spondence from Dillaway District School, 
Roxbury, Massachusetts, with this letter: 


Dear friends, we have received your letter and draw- 
ings and pictures and we thank you most cordially for 
sending them to us. Please do not be angry with us for 
not having answered you sooner, but we always delayed 
the answer for different reasons. Winter came and great 
cold, and the ink got frozen, and we lost our pencils, and 
then we did not have time, and at last the southern winds 
came, and the ink thawed out and we found our pencils, 
and now we hasten to write before new cold comes and 
makes our ink freeze again. 

At Christmas we had a beautiful Christmas tree. Do 
you also celebrate Christmas and do you also have Christ- 
mas trees? There is an old custom here in the Alpine 
countries. On Christmas Eve three boys go from house 
to house. They wear golden crowns on their heads and 
one carries a golden star on a pole before them. They 
are called the “Star singers.”” They are dressed as if they 
were coming from the Orient. They are the three Wise 
Men. 

We have very much snow now and we can go tobog- 
ganing. People get down the timber from the mountains 
on slides. We are having the “third of February” today. 
I must tell you that it is the custom here that servants and 
maids get new positions on that day. Then they have 
to stay at least one year; of course, they may also stay 
for ten years or more. 
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The custom of the “third of February” is evi- 
dently like the Norwegian custom of “Wander- 
ing Monday” described in the book of that name, 
which is reviewed on page 83. 


VERY year, the President of the French Re- 

public welcomes two hundred Parisian school 
children to his palace for a Christmas party. 
The children are chosen from among the best 
pupils and those belonging to the largest fami- 
lies of modest means. In addition to entertain- 
ing the children and giving each one a toy, the 
President last year gave each a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the French Junior Red Cross magazine 
Jeunesse as a personal gift. 

While this merrymaking was going on, several 
groups of busy Juniors were distributing to the 
Paris Children’s Hospital, the Hospital Trous- 
seau and the Montmartre Orphanage all the 
gifts they had been able to collect, make, or buy 
throughout the year. 


‘THE Australian Junior Red Cross Calendar 
comes as a reminder to those of us who live 
north of the Equator that Christmas does not 
necessarily mean snowy roofs and sleigh bells. 


Beneath a fanciful drawing of an animals’ picnic 
at the beach we read the advice of Toddy, sit- 
ting high and dry on the shore, “Hold your 
breath and don’t struggle, Grandpa, the life-sav- 
ers are coming.” And after that the words in 
big block characters, “Learn to Swim This 
Christmas!” 


HE circle at the Teacher’s Training School 
for Girls at Chelm writes of the Christmas 
tree they decorated for the prisoners: 

Many members of the Polish Junior Red Cross circle 
do not leave Chelm for the Christmas holidays and they 
resolved to decorate a Christmas tree for the prisoners. 
A pretty fir tree was chosen for this purpose and carried 
to the prison. The members of the circle trimmed it in 
& very pretty way and when the candles were lighted the 
prisoners gathered around the tree. Our Juniors sang 
Christmas carols. After this they dis- 
tributed sweets, apples and cigar- 
ettes among the prisoners, who were 
delighted and thanked 
them heartily. 

By doing this we 
wished to bring a cheer- 
ful ray of light into this 
gloomy place on such a @ 
joyful day. We sup- 
pose that we succeeded. ‘ 
But we must add that 
our satisfaction was 
greater than theirs. a 

‘ £ . 
HE happiness 
spread by the 
Christmas boxes 
sent by the American 
Junior Red Cross is 
shown by this le’t ter 


from Germany: 


The School No. I for Men- 
tally Defective Children in 
Beuthen, Silesia, last Christ- 
received for distribu- 


COVER 


mas 
tion among the children THE JAR OF GREAT GIVING 
thirty-five small parcels 


Juniors of a Polish Circle giving a 
Christmas play to raise money for 
their Junior Red Cross Fund 
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These gifts have in addition provided the children for 
a long time with conversational topics, for their atten- 
tion has been arrested by all sorts of things, as for in- 
stance, by the address, the name of the donor, the nice 
packing, the assortment and the origin of the gifts and 
the good wishes added. 


ANADIAN Juniors from Westmount School, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada, describe their 
Christmas activities in a letter to Andrew Sa- 
bine Junior High School, Garden City, Kansas: 
We had special Christmas Headquarters, two shops 
which were kindly lent to us by a business firm. These 
shops of ours were crammed from morning to night with 
Juniors and the Teacher Directors who were all helping 
to sort and distribute the toys, games, books and gar- 
ments which were sent in by Groups from all over the 
province. It certainly was fun. We kept one of the 
windows just for stockings, and it was exciting to see the 
pile grow until the window was filled - 
as far as we could reach; then we 
started piling the stockings in boxes, 
and soon there seemed 
to be stockings every- 
where. In all we filled 
1,131 of them with dolls, 
paint boxes, books, can- 
dies, drums, motor cars, 
necklaces and all sorts 
of toys. Each stocking 
was labeled with a 
Christmas card for 
either a boy or a girl. 
These are sent to chil- 
dren in hospitals, the 


families of ex-service 
men and the families of 
settlers making their 
new homes on the distant 


prairies. The Juniors of 
New Brunswick each year 
hold a Christmas tree for 
the children of immigrants 
arriving in Canada_ on 
Christmas Day or on the 
days near tLe twenty-fifth. 
This year they greeted 250 
children in this way. 
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them unusually bright, as 
they are not only poor in 
spirit, but in worldly goods 
as well. After the holiday, 
it was discovered that for 
the majority of the children 
the gifts received from 
America were the only ones 
they were given at all; in 
other words, that the par- 
ents of the children were so 
poor that they could not buy 
any Christmas presents for 
them. 


A picture by Kathe Kool- 
witz called “The Workhouse” 
gave us the idea of visiting 
the poorhouse in our town. 
One member of our class had 
already been there. She 
told us:. “It is nice and 
warm there but there are no 
pictures on the walls.” 

We made up our minds to 
decorate the rooms with pic- 
tures and calendars. At 
Christmas we also took them 
a decorated tree. 
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Bringing Home the Tree 





